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spirit of vigour and freshness and gaiety.
Once again Chaucer seems to foreshadow
Shakespeare: Blanche might well take her
place beside Rosalind and Portia and Beatrice,
as a type of simple unspoiled girlhood. Her
frank enjoyment of life, her keen wit, which
knows no touch of malice, her combination
of tender-heartedness and strength remind us
more than once of Shakespeare's heroines,
and like them, she is no colourless model of
propriety, but has all a true woman's charm
and unexpectedness.

No other of Chaucer's portraits is so detailed,
but he recurs more than once to the same type.
Emily is drawn with comparatively few strokes,
but she gives us very much the same impression
as Blanche. There i s the same sense of the open
air, the same simplicity and directness. No-
thing better brings out the peculiar quality of
Chaucer's heroine than a comparison between
the Emily of the Knightes Tale and the Emily
of Two Noble Kinsmen. The one walks
alone in the garden, gathering flowers, and
singing to herself for sheer lightness of heart.
The other converses with her waiting-woman,
and her chief interest in nature lies in the
hope that the maid may prove able " to
work such flowers in silk." There is no reason